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LATE  NEWS 


The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece  has  extended  the  deadline  for  bids 
on  milk  plant  machinery  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Feb.  13,  1956) 
from  March  9  to  April  9,  1956"! 

The  machinery  is  for  the  plant  of  the  Lamia  Milk  Industry  and  it  is 
proposed  to  install  equipment  which  will  handle  up  to  18,500  pounds  of 
milk  in  an  8-hour  period.    Of  this  about  1,000  quarts  will  be  pasteurized 
and  bottled  while  another  300  to  500  quarts  will  go  into  yogurt.    It  is 
planned  to  use  from  3}000  to  5,500  pounds  of  milk  in  the  manufacture  of 
hardcheese  and  600  to  700  pounds  in  freezing  ice  cream;  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  will  be  evaporated  and  canned. 

The  specifications  of  the  machinery  can  be  obtained  from  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  25,  D.  C. 
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ITALY  HAS  EXCESS  SUPPLY 
OF  NON -DURUM  WHEAT 

While  Italy  will  have  to  import  substantial  quantities  of  durum 
wheats  this  year  (1955-56),  the  country's  available  supplies  of  non-durum 
or  bread  wheats  are  greatly  in  excess  of  quantities  needed  for  domestic 
requirements  and  a  normal  year-end  carryover.    The  excess  supply  of  non- 
durum  wheat  is  attributed  to  a  record  1955  crop  and  obligations  to  accept 
supplies  from  Argentina  under  its  trade  agreement  with  that  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government's  policy  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
national  self-sufficiency  in  wheat,  Italy's  1955  wheat  area  amounted  to 
12.3  million  acres  compared  with  12.1  million  in  1953  and  195^--  The 
Government's  self-sufficiency  program  is  being  implemented  by  a  high  sup- 
port price  and  by  compulsory  deliveries  of  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  crop  to  a  Government  wheat  pool.    The  Government's  support  price  for 
all  home-grown  wheat  of  the  1955-56  crop  delivered  to  the  pool  remains  at 
the  preceding  year's  level  of  6,800  to  7*050  lire  per  quintal  ($2.96  to 
$3.07  per  bushel)  for  non-durum  and  7,100  to  8,050  lire  ($3.00  to  $3.^4- 
per  bushel)  for  durum. 

Italy's  1955  durum  wheat  crop  was  6.7  percent  higher  than  that  of 
195^-     Consumption  requirements  for  that  type  of  wheat  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  normal  of  2.0  million  tons  in  1955-56  because  of  the  low  pro- 
tein content  of  the  1955  crop.    Allowing  for  a  normal  year-end  (June  30, 
1956)  carryover,  Italy's  durum  wheat  deficit  this  year  may  be  estimated 
at  about  ^-00,000  metric  tons  (ih.f  million  bushels).    This  shortage, 
however,  is  being  offset  by  imports  of  durum  wheat  from  Turkey,  Argentina 
and  other  areas,  and  by  purchases  of  dark  hard  winter  wheat  from  the 
United  States. 

Italy  has  already  taken  approximately  70,000  tons  (2.6  million 
bushels)  of  United  States  hard  winter  wheat  this  season.  Approximately 
75*000  tons  (2.8  million  bushels)  of  durum  will  be  provided  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  with  Turkey  which  actually  calls  for  deliveries 
of  100,000  tons  annually.    Under  its  1952  trade  agreement  with  Argentina, 
that  country  will  provide  50,000  tons  (1.8  million  bushels)  of  durum.  In 
addition,  Italy  has  imported  or  contracted  for  imports  of  approximately 
180,000  tons  (6.6  million  bushels)  of  durum  wheat  from  other  countries, 
including  90,000  tons  (3-3  million  bushels)  from  Canada. 

Non-durum  production  in  1955  exceeded  that  of  195^-  hy  38.6  percent. 
Even  without  taking  into  account  its  import  commitments  under  the  exist- 
ing trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  Italy's  1955-56  supply  of  non-durum 
wheat  amounts  to  9*375*000  metric  tons.    This  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  normal  consumption  needs  and  year-end  carryover. 

The  non-durum  wheat  surplus  will  be  augmented  by  delivery  of  approxi- 
mately ^50,000  tons  (16.5  million  bushels)  from  Argentina  under  terms  of 
the  5-year  trade  agreement  with  that  country.     This  agreement  was  made  in 
1952.    The  Italian  Government  has  secured  from  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
right  to  re-export  any  or  all  of  its  1955-56  imports  from  that  source. 
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The  amount  re-exported  may  be  affected,  of  course,  by  the  size  of 
the  1956  wheat  crop.    No  Increase  in  domestic  consumption  of  non-durum 
wheat  is  expected  at  present  price  levels.    Excluding  imports,  Italy's 
1955.56  supply  situation  for  durum  and  for  non-durum  wheat  is  estimated 
as  follows : 


Italy's  1955-56  Wheat  Supplies  Excluding  Imports 


Type  wheat 

Carryin     :  1955 rAvailable ;  Estimated  ;Surplus  or 
July  1,  1955:  Crop:Supply  l/ : Consumption :Def icit  2/ 

:   1 

•  125 
1,^75 

Ihousai 

1,600 
7,900 

ids  of  met  1 

1,725 
9,375 

'ic  tons  3/- 

2,000 
6,900 

-  275 
/2,^75 

1,600 

9,500 

11,100 

8,900 

•  /2,200 

l/  Excluding  1955-56  imports.  2/  Does  not  include  requirement  for  year- 
end  carryover.    3/  1  metric  ton  =  36.7  bushels. 


Italy's  wheat  and  flour  imports  are  now  much  under  the  high  levels 
of  the  early  postwar  years.    During  195^-55  imports  amounted  to  only 
512,000  metric  tons  compared  with  the  l9l*7-lf8/l9^9-50  average  of 
1,965,000  tons.    Flour  imports  are  insignificant,  most  of  the  imports 
being  in  the  form  of  grain.    The  principal  sources  of  supply  during 
195^-55  were  Argentina,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Middle  East. 


Italian  Imports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  During  Stated  Periods 


Sources 


•  1950-51  :  1951-52  ;  1952-53  :  1953-5^  :  195^-55 


 Metric  Tons,  Grain  Equivalent  


United  States  , 

Canada  , 

Australia  , 

Argentina  , 

France  

Spain  , 

Bulgaria  , 

Cyprus  , 

Hungary  , 

Poland  , 

Netherlands  , 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg 

Turkey  , 

U.S.S.R  , 


Rumania , 
Iraq. . . 
Syria . . , 
Others . , 


303,071 
59,628 

9^,091 
1*82,81*2 


9,759 
26,605 


203,993 


3^,652 
9,667 


Total  :i,22U.?08:i, 777. 783:1. 2^8.  Q25 


56^,522 

510,200 

287,927 
206,568 

3,777 
12,721 


20,21*5 

5,299 
10,050 

9,91^ 
107,9^9 
11,795 

9,699 
17,H7 


1*52,019 
372,571 
19,397 
51,^38 
8,705 
5,W* 


818 
202, kkk 
100,672 


2U,192 
1.225 


106,3^0 

133,575 
3l*,082 

220,133 
22,059 

176 


9kk 
2,708 
58,061* 
23,883 


18,1*33 
3.378 


623,775 


679 
2,681* 

309,712 
12,759 


19,228 


1,661* 
2,878 

15,503 
98,180 

18,670 
18,651+ 
11,5^2 


512  ,,15  3 
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ANGOLA.  PLANS  TO  IMPROVE  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

Wheat  production  will  be  increased  in  Portuguese  Angola  for  domes- 
tic consumption  and  export  to  Portugal  and  Central  Africa,  according  to 
recent  announcement  of  a  new  government  plan.    Angola  is  presently  a 
deficit  wheat  area,  with  most  of  its  imports  coming  from  the  United 
States.    Flour  imports  from  the  United  States  were  about  535,000  bushels 
in  195^--55  of  grain  equivalent.    Substantial  increase  in  production  has 
never  exceeded  551>000  bushels. 

Development  of  a  rust -resistant  wheat  variety  is  said  to  have  pro- 
gressed well  at  the  European  colonization  project  at  Cela,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  higher  plateau  area.    Cela  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
5,000  feet  in  the  northern  plateau  of  Congo  Province,  and  is  reported  to 
be  a  center  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  wheat. 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AIDED  BY  MINING  COMPANIES 

In  the  endeavor  to  increase  local  food  production  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  stop  the  continual  rise  in  basic  food  prices  during  recent 
years,  a  group  of  Northern  Rhodesian  raining  companies  are  financing  a 
survey  by  Dutch  agricultural  specialists  of  the  agricultural  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Kafue  Flats.    This  is  a  large  level  area  adjacent  to  the 
Kafue  River  and  the  site  of  the  rejected  dam  site.    The  Kafue  dam  pro- 
ject was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  larger  Kariba  dam,  but  the  Kafue  pro- 
ject had  included  irrigation  of  the  Kafue  flats.    The  specialists  are 
continuing  their  survey  but  have  recommended  the  establishment  of  small 
pilot  flood  irrigation  projects  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  area 
for  various  crops. 

The  mining  companies  are  also  financing  an  animal  husbandry  experi- 
ment station  in  Northern  Rhodesia  in  the  effort  to  overcome  the  shortage 
of  meat  for  the  rapidly  expanding  Copperbelt  population. 

One-third  of  the  cost  of  financing  of  the  $225  million  Kariba  hydro- 
electric dam  on  the  Zambezi  River  between  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
has  been  assured  by  a  group  of  Northern  Rhodesian  mining  companies,  ac- 
cording to  recent  announcements.    Preliminary  construction  has  already 
begun  and  tenders  for  part  of  the  primary  construction  and  equipment  will 
be  announced  in  April,  and  the  first  units  are  scheduled  for  completion 
in  i960.    Several  thousand  African  workers  will  be  employed  on  this  pro- 
ject, some  of  whom  will  be  diverted  from  agricultural  production.  The 
Kariba  project  is  solely  for  production  of  much  needed  power  for  the 
rapid  expansion  of  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.     It  does  not  include  irrigation  of  any  new  agricul- 
tural lands.    With  the  exception  of  corn,  tobacco,  tea,  citrus  fruit, 
and  fluid  milk,  agricultural  production  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  expanding  demand  by  the  African 
and  European  urban  and  mining  populations, -particularly  in  the  Northern 
Rhodesia  Copperbelt. 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  TOBACCO 
DURING  FISCAL  1955-56 

A  brief  review  of  India's  export  trade  in  tobacco  (raw  and  manu- 
factured) during  the  current  season,  July  1955  to  June  1956,  has  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  India  of  February  ik,  1956.    The  press  item  is  quoted  be- 
low in  full  as  of  possible  interest  to  the  United  States  tobacco  industry. 

"Export  income  from  tobacco  is  likely  to  shrink  by  about 
10  percent  during  1955-56  season.    The  quantity  exported  may 
reach  the  last  season's  level  of  90  million  pounds  but  a  good 
portion  of  it  is  of  inferior  quality  which  has  realized  low 
prices.     It  is  feared  that  in  terms  of  value  exports  might 
amount  to  $22.1  million  in  1955-56  season  as  against  $26.78 
million  in  the  preceding  season. 

"According  to  shippers  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  Virginia  tobacco  recently  shipped  has  already  earned  for 
India  a  bad  name  in  the  export  market  and  more  important 
buyers  such  as  the  U.  K.  and  Egypt  are  now  insisting  on  a 
prior  inspection  of  the  bales,  while  Germany  and  Netherlands 
have  switched  over  to  Rhodesia  and  the  U.  S.  A.  in  spite  of 
the  higher  prices.    Doubts  are  also  expressed  about  the 
precise  quantity  China  (Communist)  would  buy  this  year.  This 
season's  quality  is  good  but  with  heavy  unsold  stocks  of  the 
last  two  seasons  the  Indian  market  is  expected  to  display  an 
easier  trend. " 


FRENCH  CIGARETTES  AND  CUT 
TOBACCO  OUTPUT  DOWN 

The  French  Tobacco  Monopoly's  output  of  cigarettes  in  1955  totaled 
8l.6  million  pounds- -down  7  percent  from  the  record  production  of  87.7 
million  pounds  in  195^ •    Output  of  cut  tobacco  continued  downward  through 
1955  amounting  to  36. 0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  39 million  pounds 
in  195^. 


CANADIAN  CONSUMPTION  OF 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  UP 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  Canada,  as  indicated  by  the  sale 
of  excise  revenue  stamps,  continued  upward  through  1955-     Cigarette  con- 
sumption totaled  2U.6  billion  pieces,  2.5  billion  larger  than  195^,  and 
accounted  for  about  65  percem,  of  total  consumption.    Consumption  of 
cigars  continued  upward  from  the  record  low  of  11^  million  in  1933*  Con- 
sumption of  cut  tobacco  continues  to  decline  from  the  record  high  of 
about  31*0  million  pounds  in  1950  but  still  exceeds  the  prewar  annual 
average  of  20.7  million  pounds.    Consumption  of  plug  tobacco  amounts  to 
less  than  half  that  of  prewar;  whereas  snuff  consumption,  although  de- 
clining, approximates  the  prewar  annual  average  of  about  .8  million  pounds. 
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CANADA:    Tax-paid  withdrawals  of  tobacco  products  for  consumption 
during  1955,  with  comparisons 


Year 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

;  cut  1/ 

Plug  2/ 

,  Snuff 

:  Million 

Million 

:  1,000 

1,000 

•  1,000 

:  pieces 

pieces 

•  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

1935-39  Av  

I9U7-51  Av.   

1953 

195^.  

1955  3/  

\       6,320  ; 
•      16,13^  - 
21,001  : 
:     22,113  : 
:     2l+,576  ■ 

129 
:  200 

236 
:  2kk 

253 

20,68U  - 
25,81+1+  : 
:  26,11+2  : 

:  2l+,l+59 
23,6^0  • 

3,531 
2,370 
1,751  « 
1,5^1 
1,539 

823 
9I+6 

839 
81+6 
821 

l/  Includes  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco 
2j  Includes  smoking,  chewing  and  twist 
3/  Preliminary 


Source :    Quarterly  Stocks  and  Consumption  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco, 
December  1955* 


DENMARK'S  LEAF  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
DOWN  2.6  MILLION  POUNDS 

Denmark's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1955  totaled  21.3  million 
pounds  --  down  11.8  percent  from  the  23.9  ml  Hi  on  pounds  imported  in  195^- • 
Most  of  the  decline  occurred  in  smaller  takings  of  leaf  from  the  United 
States,  Indonesia  and  Brazil.     Imports  from  European  countries,  mainly 
from  Turkey  and  Italy,  were  about  the  same  as  in  195^ •    Total  takings 
from  the  other  foreign  countries,  excluding  those  mentioned  above, 
declined  about  1.2  million  pounds  from  the  195^  level  of  1+.1+  million 
pounds . 


DENMARK:    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1955,  with  comparisons 


• 

Country  of  Origin                      \  1953 

• 

!  195^ 

1  1955  1/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

• 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

•  H,323 
:  ^,707 
:  2,967 
558 
^,391 

:  1,000 
l  pounds 

:    10,  ¥+0 
:  ^,613 
:  2,1+31 

:  559 
3,221 

:  23,91+6 

21,261+ 

1/  Preliminary. 

2]  Breakdown  by  country  not  available. 

Source:    Vareomsaetningen  jMed  Udlandet,  December  1955 
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AUSTRALIA  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  UP 

Australia's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  k 
months  ( July-October )  of  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  totaled  13. 5  million 
pounds,  or  3*7  million  pounds  above  the  quantity  imported  during  the 
comparable  period  of  fiscal  195^-55 •    Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in 
larger  consignments  from  the  Central  African  Federation,  which  totaled 
9.3  million  pounds  as  compared  with  6.8  million  pounds  last  year. 

Takings  of  United  States  leaf  increased  only  .k  million  pounds. 
Shipments  from  the  Federation  are  normally  at  their  maximum  during  the 
July-October  period,  while  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  received  later  in  the  season.    Leaf  imports  from  other  countries, 
particularly  Canada,  are  also  increasing. 


AUSTRALIA:     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during 
July-October  1955,  with  comparisons 


« 

Country  of  Origin  '. 

1953  y 

195^  y 

July-October 

:  195^ 

1955 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
!  pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

Central  Africa  Federation...: 

2^,396 
9,^91  ' 
2,351 
8^6 

170 

29,328 
10,738 
2,633 

:  130 
^75 

:  2,696 
:  6,776 
:  73 

'  k 
237 

:  3,086 
:  9,296 
:  kkl 

>  2/ 
bk2 

37,25^ 

1^3,^58 

9,782 

13,^65 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
2j  If  any,  included  in  other. 


Source:    Tobacco  Intelligence,  February  1956. 


TOBACCO  FOR  HARVEST,  FIRST  HALF,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1956 

The  latest  estimate  of  production  of  leaf  tobacco  for  harvest  in 
the  first  half  of  1956,  principally  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  2,297 
million  pounds.    This  is  an  increase  of  8.6  percent  above  1955  and  28.2 
percent  above  the  I9U7-51  average.     In  some  countries,  tobacco  is  har- 
vested in  both  6-month  periods  of  the  year.    Production  is  included  in 
this  forecast  if  most  of  the  crop  is  harvested  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  l/. 

1/  Included  in  this  category  are  Colombia,  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  and  Thailand. 
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Major  increases  in  production  are  expected  in  Honduras,  Argentina, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Indonesia,  India,  and  the 
Philippine  Republic.    These  increases  more  than  offset  small  decreases 
in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico.    Flue-cured  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  reach  nearly  556  million  pounds,  a  21.2  percent  in- 
crease over  1955  and  double  the  19^7-51  average. 


North  America,  Including  the  Caribbean  Area 

Production  of  tobacco  in  the  first  half  of  1956  is  forecast  at 
268. h  million  pounds  -  a  decrease  of  7*6  percent  -  the  only  major  area 
expecting  a  decline.    Honduras  will  more  than  double  production,  but 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico  expect  substantially 
smaller  crops . 

South  America 

South  American  production  is  forecast  at  5 10  million  pounds  in  1956, 
an  increase  of  6.5  percent  over  1955*    A  much  larger  crop  is  expected  in 
Argentina  where  weather  damaged  the  1955  crop.    Increases  are  also  fore- 
cast for  Brazil  and  Colombia  with  a  small  decline  in  Venezuela. 


Africa 

Leaf  tobacco  for  harvest  in  Africa  in  the  first  half  of  calendar 
year  1956  is  forecast  at  26^.6  million  pounds,  1^.3  percent  above  the 
1955  harvest  and  26.9  percent  above  the  19^7-51  average.  Flue-cured 
production  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  forecast  at  about  1^5  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  nearly  25  million  pounds  over  the  1955  crop.    The  Union 
of  South  Africa  flue-cured  crop  is  expected  to  increase  from  12. 3  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1955;  when  the  crop  was  damaged  by  unfavorable  weather, 
to  l6.5  million  pounds  in  1956. 


Asia 

Production  in  Asia  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  1956  is  forecast 
at  l,2k0  million  pounds,  or  about  12.5  percent  above  the  1955  harvest  and 
about  one-third  more  than  was  produced  in  19^+7-51  •    Large  increases  are 
expected  in  Pakistan,  India,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Oceania 

In  Oceania,  production  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  1956  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  12.8  million  pounds  compared  with  11.2  million  i  \  1955- 
Slight  increases  are  forecast  for  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

(See  tables  on  following  pages) 
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LEAF  TOBACCO:    Estimated  production  by  kind  harvested  in  the  first 
half  of  calendar  year  1956,  with  comparisons  —  farm  sales  weight  l/ 


TCin^q                  :  AveraSe 
Klncls                  .  1935-39 

Average 
19^7-51 

1955 

1956  2/ 

:     '  1,000 
:  pounds 

Other  light  air-cured:  23,690 

1,000 
pounds  ; 

:      279,555  ' 
9,207 
2k,3k2 
:  1,110,866 
133, OQh 
;  201,580 

:  29,775 
2,7^6 

1,000 

pounds 

^58,^39 
1^,93^  : 
:  36,607 
1,070,817 
157,280 
3^2,931 
22,759 
12,103 

1,000 

pounds 

555,820 
15,802 
35,316 
1,16^,236 
156,220 
•  330,639 
23,505 
15,5^2 

:  1,791,155 

:  2,115,870 

:  2,297,080 

l/  Farm  sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  thedry  weight  normally 
reported  in  manufacturing  and  export  statistics. 


2j  Preliminary. 


FEDERATION  OF  THE  RHODES  IAS  AND 
NYASALAND  SUGAR  SUPPLY  POSSIBILITY 


A  major  irrigation  scheme,  which  would  practically  eliminate  need 
for  the  Federation  of  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland  to  import  sugar,  is  in 
the  blueprint  state.     It  involves  a  million  acres  of  land.    The  site  is 
downstream  from  the  Kariba  gorge  and  could  mean  a  maximum  length  of  100 
miles  of  concrete -lined  canals.    The  survey  work  would  be  completed  with- 
in 12  months  and  a  team  of  soil  chemists  would  then  take  samples  and  de- 
cide which  areas  are  worth  irrigating,  using  pumps  located  downstream. 
The  pumps  could  be  put  in  unit  by  unit,  as  the  irrigation  progressed. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  Zambesi  there  would  also  be  good  prospects, 
although  the  area  would  probably  be  smaller.    An  international  agreement 
will  be  necessary  before  water  is  taken  out  of  the  river. 


In  195^  a  total  of  53 thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  were  imported 
into  the  Federation.     In  value,  this  was  the  largest  import  commodity 
In  1955  the  Central  African  Statistical  Office  estimated  that  ^9,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  were  required  for  consumption  in  the  Federation  and 
2,200  short  tons  would  be  available  from  local  crops.     By  1970  about 
78,000  short  tons  would  be  needed. 
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CHILE  AND  COLOMBIA  NOT  LIKELY  TO  BECOME 
LARGE  IMPORTERS  OF  U.S.  SEEDS 

A  recent  survey  of  the  seed  situation  in  Chile  and  Colombia  indicates 
that  neither  country  shows  promise  of  becoming  a  consistent  large  importer 
of  United  States  seeds. 

Research  designed  to  supply  more  and  better  pasture  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  because  of  the  importance  of  the  livestock  industry  in 
Chile.     In  all  probability  more  work  has  been  done  in  Chile  to  improve 
pastures  than  in  any  other  Latin  American  country.     Interest  in  pasture 
improvement  is  widespread  and  many  lines  of  approach  to  the  problems  in- 
volved are  being  explored.    Climate  and  soils  are  similar  to  those  of 
California.    Many  of  the  United  States  dryland  grasses  are  not  adapted  to 
the  areas  now  being  improved. 

Chile  has  not  been  an  important  market  for  United  States  seeds,  and 
while  substantial  purchases  in  the  immediate  future  are  contemplated  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  country's  market  there  will  be  permanently  expanded. 
Chile  would  like  to  again  become  a  seed  exporter. 

Colombia  imports  seeds  but  for  the  most  part  such  imports  are  limited 
to  vegetables  and  flowers.    There  is  very  little  domestic  production  of 
seeds.    A  few  progressive  farmers  have  imported  some  field  seeds  in  the 
past  but  the  bulk  of  the  field  seed  imports  is  by  the  semi-official  agency, 
Caja  Agraria. 

Even  though  only  small  imports  of  field  seeds  are  now  being  permitted, 
it  is  likely  that  with  better  knowledge  of  forage  improvement  greater  im- 
ports will  be  allowed.    However,  imports  probably  will  never  be  large  be- 
cause of  the  considerable  number  of  native  grasses  and  legumes  that  are 
both  productive  and  highly  palatable  to  the  livestock. 

U.S.  WHEAT  EXPORTS  DOWN, 
FLOUR  EXPORTS  UP 

United  States  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  first  7  months 
( July- January)  of  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  amounted  to  lk-6  million  bushels 
compared  with  ik'J  million  during  the  same  period  in  195^-55  season.  Ex- 
ports of  wheat  in  the  form  of  grain  declined  by  6.0  million  bushels  but 
flour  exports  increased  by  k.O  million  bushels. 

The  reduction  in  wheat  exports  was  due  mainly  to  much  lower  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom.    However,  there  also  were  substantial  reductions  in 
exports  to  West  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Brazil  and  Belgium-Luxembourg.  The 
principal  increases  were  in  exports  to  Japan  and  the  Netherlands. 

With  respect  to  flour,  there  were  substantial  increases  during  this 
7-months  period  in  exports  to  Indonesia,  Venezuela,  Italy,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Lebanon.  Various 
African  markets,  notably  Algeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  also  took  increased  quantities  of  flour. 
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United  States  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  During  Stated  Periods 


Destination 


July- January  1954-55 


July- January  1955" 56 


Wheat     :  Flour  1/ :    Total    :    Wheat     ;  Flour  1/ :  Total 


Western  Hemisphere  : 

Canada  :  2 

Mexi  co  :  11 

Central  America  :  295 

Cuba  :  870 

Br.  West  Indies. . .  : 

Colombia  :  108 

Venezuela  :  86 

Peru   :  1,068 

Boliva...  :  1,317 

Chile  : 

Brazil  :  8,498 

Others  :  181 

Total  :  12,436 

Europe  : 

Norway  :  2, 511 

Uni  t  ed  Kingdom  :  19,626 

Netherlands  :  4,197 

Belgium-Luxembourg. . . . :  4,199 

West  Germany  :  15,012 

Spain  :  2,254 

Portugal  :  1,308 

Italy  :  388 

Yugoslavia  :  22,148 

Greece  :  4,929 

Others   1 , 596 

Total  :  78.1b8 

Asia  : 

Israel  :  3,222 

India  :  1,004 

Philippines  :  1 

Korea  :  1,133 

Formosa  :  3,680 

Japan  :  17,916 

Others  :  4,627 

Total  :  31,583 

Others  : 

Africa  :  1,557 

Oceania  : 

Unspecified  :  - 

Total  :  1.557" 

World  Total  ;  123,744" 

1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat. 

2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


(Thousands  of  "bushels,  grain  equivalent) 


*5 
6 

1,971 
2,025 
1,482 

163 
1,828 
72 

576 
56 

2/ 
2,  Iff 

10,363 


951 

224 

2,392 
10 

150 

29 

4 

2 

62 


3,887 


4 

2,38 
548 

420 
3,127 


6,528 


2,883 
7 


2*901 


23,687 


47 
17 

2,266 

2,895 

1,482 

271 
1,914 
1,140 

1,893 
56 
8,498 
2>320 


22,7^9 


3,462 
19,850 
6,589 
4,209 

15,075 
2,254 

1,458 

417 

22,152 

4,931 

1,658 


82,055 


3,228 
1,047 

2,385 
1,681 
3,680 

18,336 


3g,m 


4,440 
7 

.ii 


1,296 

935 
440 
882 

1,120 
65 
3,220 
696 
1,388 
5,220 
496 


15,758 


947 
6,711 
11,046 
2,188 
9,483 
545 

1,325 
2,925 
16,942 

6,787 
J48 


^241 


3,3«2 
1,213 

1,888 
3,756 
27,123 
2JJ8_ 


3,169 
4 


3>i73 


117.718 


178 
9 

2,^75 
1,994 
2,268 
42 
2,828 
121 
521 
4 
218 
1,307 


858 

713 
2,249 

13 
1 

177 

946 
6 
4 


.^oop. 


5 

21 

2,426 
5 

621 
4,588 


3,013 

9 

294 


944 

2,915 
2,876 

2,268 
1,162 

2,893 
3,341 
1,217 
1,392 
5,^38 
1.803 


27,723 


1,805 
7,424 

13,295 
2,201 
9,484 
545 
1.S02 

3,871 
16, 948 

6,791 
381 
64,247 


3,387 
1,234 
2,426 
1,888 
3.761 

27,744 
6,766 

^7,206_ 


6,182 
9 

298 
6,489 


145,665 
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PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC:     PROPOSED  WHEAT 
FLOUR  IMPORT  LEGISLATION 

There  has  recently  been  renewed  interest  in  H.  No.  2392  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Regulate  Importation  and  Distribution  of  Wheat  Flour  in  the 
Philippines".    This  bill  was  introduced  into,  passed  by  the  Philippine 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  in  195^- •     In  "the  Senate  the  bill  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Industry  where  no  action  was  taken 
either  in  195^  or  1955- 

This  bill  proposes  to  create  a  "Flour  Board"  to  supervise  and  regu- 
late the  importation  of  wheat  flour.    The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill 
is  to  remove  the  importation  of  wheat  flour  from  the  control  of  "aliens" 
and  place  it  under  the  control  of  Filipinos.    The  bill  in  its  present 
form  provides  that  within  two  years  after  its  approval  that  75  percent 
of  the  flour  import  licenses  issued  by  allocated  Filipino  importers.  The 
term  "Filipino  Importer"  as  used  in  this  bill  means  "any  citizen  of  the 
Philippines  or  juridical  entity  at  least  seventy-five  (75$)  Per  centum 
of  the  capitalization  of  which  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Philippines..." 

In  the  present  session  of  the  Philippine  Congress  there  is  a  move  to 
bring  this  bill  up  for  consideration.    The  group  supporting  this  bill  is 
the  same  as  those  that  have  been  supporters  of  the  establishment  of  a 
local  flour  mill.    It  appears  that  the  move  for  establishing  a  flour  mill 
is  making  little  in  getting  desired  tax  concessions;  hence  the  revival  of 
interest  in  this  bill.    The  flour  mill  group  was  depending  upon  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Center  (IDC),  which  is  a  joint  Philippine  Government- 
ICA  agency,  to  underwrite  their  venture  in  flour  milling.    There  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  any  basis  for  assuming  that  ICA  is  interested  in 
underwriting  a  flour  mill  in  the  Philippines. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
that  the  Philippine  Government  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  encourage 
the  establishment  of  an  industry  which  does  not  use  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  local  raw  materials.     If  this  policy  is  followed,  it  would  elimi- 
nate financial  support  in  any  form  for  a  flour  mill  which  would  require 
100  percent  importation  of  raw  material. 

Importers  of  wheat  flour  in  the  Philippine  Republic,  are  aware  of  the 
implications  this  bill  would  have  on  their  operations  if  it  becomes  law. 


VENEZUELA:    FLOUR  IMPORTERS  OFFICIALLY  ADVISED 
OF  ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MAY-JULY  IMPORTS 

Flour  importers  in  Venezuela  have  been  informed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  requirements,  they  must  supply  the  following  information  to  ob- 
tain import  permits  for  the  May-July  period.    They  must  submit  proofs 
they  have  paid  their  municipal  tax  and  their  income  tax;  that  they  have 
a  sanitary  certificate;  have  complied  with  the  social  security  regula- 
tions, and  have  been  entered  on  the  Commercial  Register. 
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These  requirements  apparently  have  "been  added  to  bring  order  into 
the  chaotic  situation  where  some  processors  and  merchants  operating  on 
credit  flour  have  accumulated  debts  on  -which  defaults  are  certain.  This 
may  cause  a  decline  in  flour  imports  for  the  short  term  but  may  benefit 
the  industry  in  the  end. 


ARGENTINE  FRUIT  EXPORTS  TO 
U.S.  INCREASE 

First  official  estimates  of  the  Argentine  new  fruit  crop  forecast  a 
pear  harvest  slightly  larger  than  last  year  but  a  decline  in  the  apple 
crop  of  nearly  20  percent  as  a  result  of  frost  early  in  the  season.  It 
is  also  reliably  reported,  that  sizes  are  small,  and  that  both  crops 
have  suffered  from  storm  damage  since  that  estimate  was  made.    The  volume 
of  both  apples  and  pears  of  export  quality  this  season  may  be  up  to  30 
percent  less  than  in  1955  (exclusive  of  cull  pears  which  may  now  be 
shipped  to  Brazil) . 

A  comparison  of  1955  and  1956  Argentine  deciduous  fruit  production 
estimates  follows: 


Year 

Apples 

Peaches    j  Pears 

Plums 

195V55   

1955/56  1/  

39^,800 
31^,000 

—  Short  tons  -- 

1148,900    :  109,500 
160,700    :  110,500 

52,900 

\J    First  official  estimate.    Subject  to  revision. 


Exports  of  pears  to  the  United  States,  however,  will  probably  total 
at  least  250,000  boxes  this  year  as  compared  to  121,000  boxes  last  year. 
The  applicable  exchange  rate  for  Brazil,  traditionally  one  of  the  largest 
buyers  of  Argentine  fruit,  is  only  18  pesos  per  dollar  as  compared  to 
the  free  market  rate  (now  about  kO  pesos  per  dollar)  for  fruit  sales  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.    As  a  result,  nearly  78,000  boxes 
of  pears  (including  39A3^  boxes  of  Williams)  had  already  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States  by  February  28.     In  contrast,  the  first  shipment  of 
pears  to  the  United  States  last  year  was  not  made  until  early  March  and 
no  Williams  entered  that  market.    The  liberalized  exchange  rate  has 
stimulated  interest  in  other  fruit  exports  to  the  United  States  as  well, 
and  by  February  28,  9,k26  boxes  of  plums,  8,0^1+  boxes  of  grapes,  and 
3,566  boxes  of  melons  had  been  shipped.    It  is  possible  that  a  few  sales 
of  apples  may  be  made  to  the  United  States  but  none  had  been  made  by 
that  date. 

Choice  grade  Packham  Triumph  pears  were  bringing  $l+.00  per  box 
f.o.b.,  and  D'Anjou's  about  25  cents  cheaper  per  box,  both  rates  con- 
verted at  kO  pesos  per  dollar,  in  early  March.    Fancy  plums  were  $1.75 
per  box  f.o.b.,  and  fancy  grapes  $1.70  per  box  f.o.b.    The  trade  expects 
no  difficulty  this  season  in  marketing  all  deciduous  fruits  available 
for  export. 
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jjJKU-Li;    iiixporus  irom  Argentina  uy 
country  of  destination,  1955 

Country  of 
destination 

Apples 

Pears 

.  Grapes 

Plums 

]  Peaches 

Sweet 
Cherries 

U.  S  

U.  K  

Finland  

France  

Sweden  

Brazil  

Venezuela  

Africa  

Others  

Total •••••»•■•• 

1,980 
133,170 
488 , 681 
:  151,222 
:  110,213 

:l,957,l63 
■  35,3^6 
58,069 
6,258 

-  -  -  -  Boxes  -  -  -  - 

:      11,708:      19,000:  :  :  

539,552:    5^6,803:    183,980:    139,505:  53,170 

:       5,025:       3,157:            25:  :  

2,9^2,102 

:    817,557:    603,395:    18^,005:    139,505:  53,170 

WESTERN  GERMANY  AUTHORIZES 
POTATO  IMPORTS 

Official  sources  announce  the  renewal  of  the  potato  import  authorization 
with  the  0EEC  (Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation) countries  of 
Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary. 

The  renewal  is  for  the  period  of  March  13  through  March  31« 


1955  SPANISH  RAISIN 
CROP  LARGER 

Spanish  raisin  production  in  1955  has  been  estimated  at  1^,000  short  tons, 
a  3,000  ton  increase  over  the  revised  195^  estimate  of  11,000  tons.  Growing 
conditions  were  reported  good  in  the  Levante  area  where  a  large  part  of  the 
raisins  are  produced. 

Raisin  exports  in  1955,  however,  were  about  1,000  tons  lower  than  in 
195^,  totalling  only  5,85^  tons  in  1955  against  6,878  tons  in  195^.  Turkish 
raisins  reportedly  displaced  Spanish  raisins  in  some- export  markets.  Whole- 
sale prices  averaged  23.87  cents  per  pound  in  1955,  or  a  2-cent  increase  over 
195^  prices.    France  has  been,  by  far,  the  largest  export  market  for  Spanish 
raisins  the  past  2  years.    The  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden  have  also  been  good 
outlets.    Exports  to  Norway  in  1955,  were  sharply  curtailed,  following  the 
unusually  large  shipments  in  195^* 
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RAISINS:     Export  from  Spain  by 
country  of  destination,  195^-  &a&  1955 


Country  of  Destination 

:          195^  : 

1955 

:             --  Short 

• 

tons  — 

85 

100 

..:         2,8^5  : 

2,8*6 

..:         1,269  : 

^23 

538 

. . :            169  : 

182 

..:  1,232 

905 

3^ 

391 

32^ 

387 

6,878  : 

5,85U 

BELGIUM  SUSPENDS 
POTATO  EXPORT  LICENSES 

Belgian  authorities  have  decided  to  withhold  indefinitely  the  grant- 
ing of  export  licenses  for  potatoes. 


1956  SPANISH  TABLE  OLIVE  OUTLOOK 

Scattered  reports  received  "by  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache  in 
Spain  indicate  moderate  tree  damage  from  the  February  1956  freeze  in  the 
table  olive  area  around  Seville.    The  same  reports  tell  of  serious  tree 
damage  to  the  oil  olive  trees  in  the  Jaen  and  Cordoba  areas.    Some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  however,  fear  that  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
table  olive  and  oil  olive  crops.    It  will  be  some  time  before  the  extent 
of  tree  damage  can  be  assessed.     It  should  be  noted  that  moisture  con- 
ditions have  been  excellent  and  that  olive  trees  were  looking  good  be- 
fore the  February  cold  wave.    Also,  the  freezing  weather  reportedly 
destroyed  olive  fly  larva  which  should  greatly  reduce  fly  infestation 
in  1956.    Decreased  fly  damage  could  offset  much  of  the  loss  caused  by 
the  freeze. 


1955  SPANISH  TABLE  OLIVE  PACK 
SMALLEST  SINCE  I9U8 

Spanish  table  olive  production  in  1955  is  now  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 2U,700  short  tons,  or  nearly  ^+0  percent  less  than  the  estimated 
195^  production  of  ij-0,000  tons.    This  unusually  small  crop,  the  shortest 
since  19^8^  resulted  from  spring  and  summer  drought. 
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The  quality  of  the  olives  was  also  very  poor  due  to  damage  by  the 
olive  fly  (Dacus  oleae)  which  was  reported  to  be  the  heaviest  in  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  of  9,700  tons  of  "Gordales"  (Queens),  only  75  per- 
cent ,  or  7,300  tons  were  suitable  for  export  to  North  America,  and  of 
15,000  tons  of  "Manzanillas"  only  60  percent,  or  8,700  tons  met  the  ex- 
port standards,  making  a  total  of  16,000  of  1955-crop  table  olives 
available  for  export  to  United  States  and  Canada.    With  an  estimated 
^,800  tons  carried  over  from  the  195^-  crop,  the  20,800  tons  available 
for  export  to  North  America  in  1955-56,  represents  only  half  of  the 
estimated  demand  there  for  Spanish  table  olives.    As  of  February  1, 
1956,  approximately  S^OO  tons  had  been  shipped  to  North  America,  about 
6,000  tons  had  been  sold,  and  6,^-00  tons  remained  to  be  sold.  Trade 
sources  expected  the  remainder  to  be  sold  by  April  or  May.     In  195^-55, 
Spain  exported  4l,2l8  tons  of  table  olives  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Because  of  short  supplies  coupled  with  firm  demand,  the  market  has 
been  bullish  and  prices  have  been  averaging  ^.1  to  6.2  cents  per  pound 
above  the  minimum  prices.    As  stocks  decrease  and  prices  increase,  in- 
ferior varieties,  such  as  "Morones",  "Serranos",  "Rapazallos",  and 
others  are  reportedly  being  substituted  for  Manzanillas. 

The  official  minimum  export  prices  for  North  America  which  were 
announced  November  21,  195^  for  the  195^-55  crop  are  still  in  effect. 
Some  minimum  prices  are  as  follows: 

Gordales  (Queens)    first  quality,    whole  -  21.6^/lb. 

second      "  "        -  19.6^/lb. 

first  "  pepper-stuffed  -  32.0^/lb. 
first        "      whole  -  21.1^/lb. 

"  "      pepper- stuffed, 

first  assortment    -  33-O^/lb. 


ABOLITION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  DAIRY 
COMMISSION  RECOMMENDED 

The  special  committee  of  inquiry  set  up  by  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Board  to  investigate  the  dairy  industry  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
Nov.  1^,  1955)  has  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Dairy  Commission  and 
the  absorption  of  its  functions  by  the  Dairy  Board.    An  independent  com- 
mission would  be  established  to  set  the  annual  guaranteed  prices  for 
butter  and  cheese. 

No  change  from  the  present  system  of  marketing  or  prices  to  pro- 
ducers is  planned.    The  Dairy  Board  is  considered  the  producer  organiza- 
tion and  it  is  held  that  more  producer  control  can  be  exercised  through 
that  body  than  through  the  Commission. 

This  transfer  of  the  marketing  functions  to  the  Dairy  Board  would 
not  take  place  until  the  start  of  the  1957-58  marketing  season  which 
opens  on  August  1,  1957* 
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Other  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  include:  (l)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  floor  price  *for  butter  and  cheese  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  that  additional  end  of  season  payments  also  be  made;  (2)  that 
prices  to  producers  be  fixed  by  a  Butter  and  Cheese  Guaranteed  Price  Com- 
mittee;  (3)  the  Dairy  Board  should  be  enlarged  to  13  members,  including 
two  Government  nominees,  instead  of  the  present  8  members,  who  include 
one  Government  nominee . 


VENEZUELA.  TRIES  SMALL  RETAIL 
MILK  PACKAGES 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Caracas 
area  of  Venezuela  the  Lecheria  Venezuela,  C.  A.  dairy  has  begun  the  sale 
of  pasteurized  milk  in  waxed  cartons  of  approximately  one-half  pint. 
The  milk  sells  for  approximately  7»5  cents  a  half  pint. 

Sale  of  milk  in  this  quantity  and  in  this  manner  is  somewhat  of  an 
innovation  in  Caracas  and  the  experiment  is  being  watched  with  some 
interest.    Even  the  shape  of  the  carton,  that  of  a  pyramid,  is  unusual 
and  may  contribute  somewhat  to  any  popularity  of  the  experiment.  The 
Company  took  half -page  ads  in  Caracas  newspapers  to  promote  the  sale  of 
the  new  cartons . 

In  the  same  newspapers  there  was  news  that  floods  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  area  had  seriously  affected  milk  production.     The  flooding 
raised  the  level  of  water  in  the  rivers  up  to  8  feet  and  seriously 
damaged  pastures .    The  Indulac  plant  in  the  area  said  milk  receipts 
were  down  65  percent. 


ARGENTINA  SETS  NEW  DAIRY 
EXPORT  PRICES 

The  "aforo"  price  for  butter  from  Argentina  has  been  reduced  from 
J.k.6  pesos  per  kilogram  to  11. 9  pesos,  as  a  result  of  action  by  the 
Argentine  government.    The  aforo  price  is  the  one  on  which  the  govern- 
ment levies  its  15  percent  export  tax  and  consequently  is  the  floor  price 
for  butter  in  export  trade . 

This  change  in  the  aforo  price  means  that  the  exporter  of  butter  is 
now  able  to  make  more  on  his  sales  of  butter  abroad  than  heretofore. 
Under  the  old  aforo  price  of  lk.6  pesos  per  kilogram,  about  36.75  cents 
per  pound,  15  percent  was  taken  as  a  tax  for  the  recovery  fund  and  the 
exporter  could  convert  the  foreign  currency  to  pesos  at  the  official 
rate  of  18  pesos  to  a  U.  S.  dollar.    Any  price  the  exporter  can  get 
above  the  aforo  price  he  can  convert  at  the  rate  of  ^3-75  pesos  to  the 
dollar.    The  drop  in  the  aforo  to  approximately  30  cents  gives  the 
exporter  an  opportunity  for  profitable  exchange  of  foreign  currency  for 
pesos . 
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Bid  prices  of  butter  in  export  nave  been  ranging  from  35 «^  cents  a 
pound,  the  approximate  level  of  the  old  aforo  price,  to  36.25  cents  a 
pound. 

While  official  information  is  lacking,  it  is  understood  that  the 
aforo  prices  on  cheese  have  been  reduced.    On  the  Italian-type  cheese, 
most  commonly  shipped  by  Argentina  to  the  United  States,  the  aforo  price 
ranged  from  approximately  35  «^  cents  a  pound  on  Sardo  to  as  high  as  kl.'J 
cents  on  Reggiano.    The  new  aforo  price  for  all  Italian  type  cheeses  will 
be  the  same  at  approximately  31*75  cents  a  pound.    The  new  aforo  on  soft 
cheeses,  not  commonly  sent  to  the  United  States,  is  just  slightly  under 
25  cents  a  pound. 

While  this  change  in  the  aforo  price  is  good  news  for  exporters  in 
dairy  produce  in  Argentina,  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  the  domestic 
market  expect  a  fall  in  prices  since  the  domestic  price  tends  to  fall  to 
the  level  of  the  aforo  price. 


WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  FOURTH  QUARTER  AND  ANNUAL,  1955 
Fourth  Quarter: 

Over-all  factory  output  of  dairy  products  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1955  was  higher  than  output  for  the  same  quarter  of  195^ •  Conditions 
were  favorable  for  milk  production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  during 
the  October-December  quarter.     In  some  countries  of  Western  Europe,  milk 
production  was  hampered  by  the  slow  recovery  from  the  long  dry  spell. 
Generally  favorable  conditions  prevailed  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  throughout  the  quarter  and  milk  production  was  somewhat  above 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

Butter  production  increased  about  3  percent  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1955 }  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  195^ •  Output  in  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  was  well  above  that  of  the  earlier  year.  It  declined  in 
the  principal  dairying  countries  of  Western  Europe.  In  Ireland,  produc- 
tion showed  a  considerable  increase  over  comparable  195*S  while  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  output  was  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year.    Production  was  up  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Factory  cheese  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  just  below  that 
for  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.    Production  was  up  in  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  but  it  was  down  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 


Canned  milk  production  in  the  closing  quarter  of  1955  increased  8 
percent  over  the  195^-  level,  output  in  all  reporting  countries  being 
higher  than  in  the  earlier  year. 
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Dried  milk  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  increased  17  percent 
over  comparable  195^ •    Production  was  up  in  all  countries  reporting 
except  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Prospects  for  production  are  believed  to  be  extremely  good  in  most 
areas  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    Plenty  of  moisture  in  Argentina  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  benefitted  pastures.    In  Canada,  the  upward 
trend  in  cow  numbers  and  in  milk  production  is  expected  to  continue. 

Annual : --Over-all  production  of  dairy  products  in  1955  was  only 
slightly  above  195^ •    The  greatest  single  contributing  factor  limiting 
higher  output  was  the  severely  hot  and  dry  weather  over  most  countries 
of  Western  Europe  in  mid-summer. 


FINLAND'S  EXPORTS  OF 
CHEESE  UP  IN  1955 

Exports  of  cheese  from  Finland  in  1955  totaled  25.5  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  better  than  2  percent  over  195^+  exports.    However,  due  to 
lower  milk  production  in  1955*  Finland  was  unable  to  meet  all  demands 
for  cheese  in  the  export  markets.    The  quality  is  reported  to  have 
reached  in  1955  its  highest  level  so  far,  88  to  89  percent  of  the  output 
ranking  as  Grade  A. 

Finland  is  the  eighth  largest  supplier  of  cheese  in  the  world 
market  and  exports  to  some  30  different  countries.  During  1955>  "the 
principal  markets  for  Finnish  cheese  were  Eastern  Germany,  France, 
Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Western  Germany.  The  exportable 
surplus  in  1956  probably  will  be  absorbed  by  the  same  countries,  and 
new  markets  will  not  be  sought  in  view  of  the  low  production,  unless 
later  in  the  year. 


Trade  agreements  are  now  being  negotiated  with  Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern  Germany  and  France.    It  is  estimated  that  Finland  will  have  about 
13  million  pounds  for  export  during  the  first  half  of  1956.    This  quan- 
tity will  require  an  export  subsidy  of  about  $1,900,000  at  the  average 
rate  of  approximately  $0.15  per  pound.    The  Central  League  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers  announced  that  an  Increase  in  the  domestic  prices  of 
fluid  milk,  butter  and  cheese  became  effective  on  January  26,  1956.  This 
increase  was  expected  to  result  in  an  increase  of  approximately  $0.06 
per  pound  in  the  guaranteed  export  price  for  cheese  and,  in  turn,  in  the 
export  subsidy.    The  Finnish  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  is  now  con- 
sidering this  price  revision. 

The  current  prices  guaranteed  to  the  exporter  on  an  f .o.b.  basis 
are  52.5  cents  per  pound  for  Grade  A  Emmenthal,  from  i+8 . 3  to  56.2  cents 
per  pound  for  processed  cheeses,  depending  upon  package  size,  and  57-8 
cents  per  pound  for  Blue  Mold  cheese. 
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U.K.  BUTTER  AND  MARGARINE 
CONSUMPTION 

The  combined  consumption  of  butter  and  margarine  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1955  showed  little  change  from  195^ • 
Butter  consumption  increased  3*8  percent  over  the  earlier 
year,  while  margarine  declined  approximately  the  same  degree. 

Butter  consumption  in  1955         highest  during  the  third 
quarter  when  retail  prices  were  at  their  lowest  level.  The 
decline  in  margarine  sales  which  occurred  at  the  same  time 
was  reportedly  intensified  by  the  hot  dry  weather. 


Compared  with  prewar,  the  combined  consumption  of  butter 
and  margarine  in  1955  vas  6.5  percent  higher.    This  increase 
was  in  margarine,  which  was  more  than  twice  that  of  193^- 38. 
However,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  combined  consumption  declined. 
Consumption  in  1955  is  estimated  at  1^.7  pounds  of  butter  and 
17.8  pounds  of  margarine,  compared  with  2^.7  pounds  of  butter 
and  8.7  pounds  of  margarine  in  the  prewar  period. 


MILK  COW  NUMBERS  IN  NORWAY 
CONTINUE  TO  DECLINE 

Milk  cow  numbers  in  Norway,  which  have  been  declining 
for  several  years,  continued  to  decrease  in  1955 >  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  k  percent  below  195^  and  26  percent  under 
prewar.    Despite  this  continued  drop  in  milk  cows,  total  milk 
production  increased  over  the  preceding  year  because  of  a 
rise  in  the  average  yield  per  cow.    This  rise  in  milk  produc- 
tion is  attributed  in  part  to  the  improvement  in  dairy  stock 
through  the  culling  of  inferior  cows,  and  in  part  to  better 
feeding  methods. 


Feed  crops  were  short  in  1955;  an(i  "the  feed  situation 
has  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  producers  in  certain 
areas,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  alleviate  the  situation. 


The  Government  is  allocating  extra  rations  from  the 
ample  supply  of  concentrates  to  the  drought  districts  in 
southern  Norway,  and  also  to  those  districts  in  northern 
Norway  which  suffered  from  excessive  rainfall  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
indicated  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  wood  pulp  to 
milk  cows,  as  was  done  during  the  war. 
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WOOL  MOVEMENT  FROM  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Exports  of  raw  "wool  from  the  5  major  producing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  were  21  percent  larger  during  the  first  6  months  of 
the  1955-56  season  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  the  195^-55 
season. 

This  increase  reflects  an  increase  in  wool  supplies  and  a  stimulated 
interest  in  wool  resulting  in  part  from  the  lower  level  of  world  wool 
prices  compared  with  previous  seasons.    Increases  occurred  in  exports 
from  Australia,  Uruguay,  and  South  Africa,  while  slight  declines  occurred 
in  shipments  from  New  Zealand  and  Argentina. 

An  appreciable  increase  in  Australia's  exports  during  the  July- 
December  period  of  1955  kb-Y  tie  attributed  to  a  continuing  upward  trend 
in  wool  production.    Current  prospects  are  for  a  1955-56  clip  totaling 
l,klh  million  pounds,  greasy  basis.    This  represents  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  almost  10  percent  over  last  season  and  more  than  30  percent 
in  the  last  k  seasons . 

Although  New  Zealand's  exports  for  the  July-November  period  were 
slightly  below  last  season,  crossbred  wools  from  that  country  continue 
to  find  a  relatively  strong  market.     Increases  in  world  production  of 
merino  or  fine  wools  have  been  proportionally  larger  than  for  crossbred 
wools  during  recent  years . 

Increases  in  shipments  from  South  Africa  reflect  an  expanded  world 
interest  in  the  Union's  wool  clip.    Also,  during  both  this  season  and 
the  past  season  regular  buyers  from  the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
Western  European  countries  have  increased  their  purchases  of  South 
African  wool. 

Exports  from  Argentina  during  the  October-December  period  of  1955 
were  below  the  corresponding  period  of  195*+  •    This  in  part,  however, 
reflected  some  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  Argentine  marketing  situation 
which  confronted  exporters  at  the  beginning  of  the  1955-56  season. 

The  new  "Afore  Scheme"  which  came  into  effect  on  December  19  has 
removed  much  of  the  uncertainties  from  the  export  market .    A  new  export 
floor  price  based  on  world  market  prices  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the 
exchange  rate  from  6.25  to  13 .50  pesos  to  the  dollar  for  greasy  wool  may, 
through  the  movement  of  carry-over  stocks,  result  in  an  increase  in  total 
Argentine  exports  for  1955-56  season  compared  with  195^-55. 

Exports  from  Uruguay  during  the  October -December  period  of  1955  were 
substantially  above  the  relatively  low  level  of  exports  a  year  earlier. 
The  increased  volume  of  sales  resulted  to  an  appreciable  extent  from  the 
government's  payments  of  "additional"  on  exports.    The  export  payments 
are  scheduled  to  remain  in  effect  until  July  1,  but  currently  the  remain- 
ing stocks  for  export  are  smaller  than  normal  and  sales  for  export  have 
declined  significantly  in  recent  weeks. 
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DANISH  MEAT  PRODUCTION  LIKELY  TO  DECLINE 
IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  YEAR 

Because  of  a  decline  in  the  number  of  "bred  sows  in  mid-1955 >  output 
of  pork  in  Denmark  is  expected  to  show  a  downward  trend  during  the  first 
half  of  1956.    However,  an  increase  in  pork  production  in  the  second  half 
of  1956  may  be  expected.    Higher  prices  for  butter  are  expected  to  reduce 
the  number  of  cattle  marketed  for  slaughter  in  1956.     Some  Danish  sources 
believe  red  meat  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1956,  will  he  lower  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1955  • 

Many  exporters  believe  that  demand  amongst  the  principal  importers 
of  Danish  meats  will  rise  in  the  second  half  of  1956.    This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Germany  where  the  number 
of  bred  sows  have  declined. 

Red  meat  output  in  Denmark  during  1955  reached  a  postwar  peak  of 
1.7  billion  pounds,  3  percent  above  19 5^- •    This  was  largely  due  to  an 
increase  in  beef  and  veal  output  brought  ahout  by  extensive  culling  of 
herds  and  selling  of  many  calves. 

Danish  sources  indicate  that  Netherlands  will  increase  its  market- 
ings in' the  early  part  of  1956  but  thereafter  a  slow-down  can  be  expec- 
ted.   Danish  producers  are  also  concerned  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
new  British  Bacon  Tariff  of  10  percent  will  make  it  profitable  for 
Canada  to  compete  in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

Danish  producers  are  interested  in  the  possible  effects  of  export 
subsidies  and  trade  barriers  established  by  countries  maintaining  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  pork  production,  such  as  France,  Western  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.    Another  element  of  uncertainty  is  the  countries 
which  occasionally  export  pork  products  such  as  Portugal  and  Austria. 


RHODESIA  INCREASES 
CATTLE  PRICES 

Rhodesia  recently  announced  a  3*6  percent  price  increase  on  all 
grades  of  beef  cattle.     The  new  prices  range  from  $6. 1+0  per  hundred 
pounds  for  the  lowest  grade  to  $19-32  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  highest 
grades.    The  higher  price  is  expected  to  provide  some  inducement  to 
improve  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  beef  production  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.    Trade  sources  indicate  that  additional  price  increases  might 
be  forthcoming  at  a  later  date. 


DENMARK  BUYS  MORE  U.  S.  CASINGS 

U.  S.  exports  of  casings  to  Denmark  increased  substantially  in 
1955-     These  exports  totaled  2.3  million  pounds,  almost  5  times  the  195^ 
quantity.    An  additional  increase  is  likely  in  view  of  the  November  1, 
1955  liberalization  of  casing  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SALES 

Wool  auctions  were  held  in  Melbourne  on  February  16  and  17,  follow- 
ing the  dock  employes  decision  to  return  to  work  on  February  15-  Approxi- 
mately ^8,000  bales  of  Tansmania  wools  were  sold  in  the  two-day  sale. 
Strong  competition  was  evident  throughout  the  sale  and  the  European 
continent,  United  Kingdom  and  Australian  mills  were  the  principal  buyers. 

Auctions  were  held  in  Sydney,  Perth  and  Geelong  for  the  week  ending 
February  2k.    The  quantities  sold  were:     Sydney  67,^73  bales,  Geelong 
^9,000  bales  and  Perth  kl,253  bales.    Prices  continued  firm  with  the 
continent  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  chief  buyers,  while  Japan  entered 
the  market  for  some  classes  of  wool. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 

Wool  Prices:    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian  auction 

floors,  by  quality  classification 


(Current  prices  with  comparisons) 


Type  and  Grade 

Week  Ended 

;  2-17-56  ; 

2-2J+-56 

Year  Ago 
2-25-55 

:  U.S. 

DOLLARS  PER  POUND 

Combing  Wools 

 :       1 . 32  : 

I.3I  : 

1.58 

1.23  : 

IA7 

....:       1.15  : 

1.15  : 

1.36 

1.12  : 

1.32 

1.02 

1.2k 

1.00  : 

1.18 

:.  I.Ik 

....:  .91 

:         .91  : 

....:         .87  : 

.87  ■ 

1.0k 

.86 

.86 

,  .  ..<  .80 

.80  ! 

•  93 

....:  .79 

:         -79  : 

Carding  Wools 

• 

.78 

:  -79 

i  .89 

....:  .72 

:  .85 

.68 

:  .69 

!  .81+ 

....:  .67 

• 

.68 

:  ,8k 

Source:    Wool  Statistical  Service  of  the  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 
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DENMARK'S  LARD  EXPORTS 
DOWN  IN  1955 

Denmark  is  the  most  important  net  exporter  of  lard  in  Western 
Europe.    Exports  in  1955  totaled  33*8  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  8 
percent  from  the  36.7  million  pounds  exported  in  195*+ •    While  the  1955 
shipments  went  to  over  20  different  countries,  the  most  important  desti- 
nations were  the  United  Kingdom  -  15.^  million,  Eastern  Germany  -  7*6 
million,  Western  Germany  -  ^-.5  million,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  -2.2 
million  pounds  each. 

During  recent  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  more  important  as 
a  market  for  Danish  lard.    The  Danes  have  been  doing  much  sales  promo- 
tion by  making  their  lard  more  attractive.    The  lard  has  been  packed  in 
fancy  retail  packages,  which  apparently  has  helped  to  stimulate  British 
demand  for  it. 


Denmark  also  is  an  important  exporter  of  inedible  animal  fats  with 
exports  of  1^.1  million  pounds  in  1955*    Western  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  took  5-8  million  and  k.Q  million  pounds,  respectively,  were 
the  principal  markets . 


Production  of  lard  in  Denmark  increased  from  51  million  pounds  in 
195^  to  53  million  pounds  in  1955*    Domestic  consumption  of  lard  in- 
creased from  ih  million  pounds  in  195*+  to  19  million  pounds  in  1955> 
reducing  the  quantity  available  for  export  last  year.    Tallow  and  grease 
production  was  estimated  at  about  53  million  pounds  last  year,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  195^.    Consumption  of  tallow  and  grease  last  year  was 
estimated  at  ^1  million  pounds. 


ITALY  ANNOUNCES  NEW  DOLLAR 
ALLOCATION  FOR  TALLOW  IMPORTS 

Italy's  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  announced  on  March  7,  1956,  an 
allocation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  importation  of  inedible  tallow.  The 
last  allocation,  also  for  $6,000,000,  was  granted  August  22,  1955. 

Trade  sources  estimate  that  the  new  allocation  along  with  dollars 
still  available  from  previous  allocations  will  cover  import  needs  for 

the  next  6  to  8  months . 

In  the  past  2  years  Italy  has  been  the  third  most  important  foreign 
outlet  for  United  States  inedible  tallow  and  greases,  following  the 
Netherlands  and  Japan.    United  States  exports  to  Italy  in  1955  totaled 
191  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  159  million  in  195I+  and  130  million 
pounds  in  1953. 
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Revised  estimates  of  commercial  filbert  production  abroad  indicate 
that  the  1955  Mediterranean  crop  was  average  in  size  though  ^3,000  short 
tons  (unshelled  basis)  smaller  than  the  bumper  195*+  crop.    At  112,000 
short  tons,  the  1955  crop  was  about  as  large  as  the  5-year  average 
(19^8-52). 

FILBERTS,  UNSHELLED:    Estimated  commercial  production 
in  specified  countries, 
average  I9U8-52,  annual  1952-55 


• 

Country               i  Average 
.  19^8-52 

:  1952 

:  1953 

!  195^ 

:  1955 

• 

—       —       ~  L 

:  15,000 
9,800 
67,000 

Short  tons 

:  38,000 
:  22,000 
:  51,000 

:  23,000 
:  7,300 
:  125,000 

:  50,000 
:  12,000 
:  50,000 

91,800 

111,000 

155,300 

.  112,000 

• 

12,250 

^,960 

8,670 

7,^00 

10^,050 

115,960 

163,970 

119, Uoo 

The  earlier  Turkish  estimates  of  a  below-average  crop  of  50,000 
tons  in  1955  were  borne  out.     In  Turkey,  1955  was  the  "off-year"  follow- 
ing the  record-large  crop  of  195^*    In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  1955 
was  the  "on-year";  the  50,000  ton  turn-out  exceeded  earlier  forecasts  by 
10-15  percent  and  was  the  largest  in  the  26  -"-ears  for  which  Department 
records  are  available.    The  quality  of  the  Italian  filberts  was  also 
unusually  good.    Spanish  production  also  increased  in  1955  following  the 
unusually  small  crop  of  195^  •    Spanish  filberts  were  little  affected  by 
the  March  1955  freeze  which  severely  damaged  almonds.    However,  the 
quality  of  the  nuts  was  only  fair  as  a  result  of  insect  damage  and 
August  hailstorms . 

Foreign  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1955-56  season  should  be  largely 
depleted,  with  the  exception  of  Italian  filberts.    In  Italy,  because  of 
the  bumper  crop,  a  carryout  of  possibly  8,500  tons,  in-shell  basis,  is 
possible  in  spite  of  heavy  domestic  and  export  movement. 

United  States  imports  of  shelled  filberts  in  the  first  k  months  of 
the  1955-56  season  (September  through  December  1955)  amounted  to  1,10^- 
short  tons,  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
I95I4—55.    There  is  no  import  quota  in  effect  this  season  on  shelled 
filberts.    Imports  thus  far  this  season  of  Turkish  filberts  have  been 
somewhat  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  while  imports  of  Italian  filberts  have 
been  heavier. 
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A  few  more  shelled  filberts  have  come  in  this  season  from  the  Nether- 
lands ,  obviously  reexports.    In  the  case  of  unshelled  filberts ,  no  im- 
ports were  recorded  the  first  k  months  this  season. 

United  States  exports  of  unshelled  filberts  in  the  first  k  months  of 
1955-56  were  only  about  half  as  large  as  in  the  same  period  of  195^-55 • 
Exports  of  shelled  filberts  have  been  minor,  as  usual. 


FILBERTS,  SHELLED  AND  UNSHELLED:    Imports  into  United  States  by 
country  of  origin,  average  19^8-52,  annual  1951-55 

 Year  beginning  September  1  


Country  of  origin         j  19^8-52  !  1951  :  1952  :  1953  :  193k  j1955  -=/ 

:  _____  Short  tons  -  -  -  -  - 

;  SHELLED 

Italy  :           269:      332:      2^0:      535:  133:  12^ 

Spain  :             91:      105:      132:      836:  35:  2k 

Turkey  :       2,679:  3,^39:  1,959:  1,157:  3,750:  881 

Netherlands  :        2]      :        23:          2:         2:  kk:  k9 

Lebanon  :        2]      :         0:         0:         0:  96:  16 

Others  :  ^1;        13:          0:        28:  11:  10 

Total  :      3,080  :  3,912:  2,333:  2,558:  ^,069:  1,10^ 

UNSHELLED 

*taly  :  1*  ;      100:        7^:      222 :  0.  0 


l/  Four  months  September  -  December. 
2/  If  any,  included  in  "others". 

Compiled  from  official  records  of .Bureau  of  Census 

(Continued  on  following  page) 


INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  IMPOSES  PROCESSING 
TAX  ON  FACTORY-PRODUCED  VEGETABLE  OILS 

An  excise  duty  of  6  pies  (O.65  cents)  per  pound  on  all  vegetable 
oils  produced  in  any  power-operated  plant,  with  an  annual  exemption  of 
125  long  tons,  was  proposed  by  India's  Finance  Minister  on  February  29, 
as  part  of  his  1956-57  budget  message  to  Parliament.    Subject  to  Parlia- 
mentary approval,  the  tax  took  effect  on  March  1.    The  new  tax  is  offici- 
ally expected  to  add  about  55  million  rupees  ($11.6  million)  a  year  to 
the  Indian  Treasury's  receipts. 


(Continued  on  following  page) 
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FILBERTS,  SHELLED  AND  UNSHELLED :  l/  Exports  from,  the 
United  States  by  country  of  destination 
average  19*4-8-52,  annual  1951-55 

Year  beginning  September  1 


Country  of 
destination 


Average 
19^8-52 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195^ 


1955  1/ 


-  -  -  Short  tons 


UNSHELLED 


. . . . :  58 

 :  2 

3/ 

:  2 
:  3 
325 
•  3/ 

22 

:  250 
:  3 
:  199 
13 

:  16 

:  15 
:  6 
:  1*4-6 
:  22 
:  29 

•  182 

:  3 
:  272 
:  27 
:V  k^k 

:  75 
:  1 
:  316 
:  25 
:  32 

352 

•  kQl 

1  218 

!  938 

i  M4.9 

• 

SHELLED 

• 

0 
0 

:  0« 
1 

3 

:  1 

0 
0 
0 
8 
1 

0 
1 

:  0 
0 
2« 

9 

1: 

0 

3; 

•  1 

•  < 

1 

2< 

13 

6: 

9 

2^  Four  Months,  September  -  December. 
3/  If  any,  included  in  "others". 

%]  Includes  200  tons  to  Sweden;  l62,  Netherlands;  and  32,  Norway. 
Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Census . 


INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  IMPOSES-- (Continued  from  preceding  page) 

The  proposal  apparently  is  based  on  a  recent  recommendation  of  the 
Government's  special  Taxation  Inquiry  Commission  and  is  believed  to  aim 
primarily  at  the  protection  of  village  and  small  scale  industry,  rather 
than  at  increased  revenue.    Judging  from  the  estimated  revenue,  the 
Government  apparently  calculates  that  about  one-half  of  India's  vegetable 
oil  production  (estimated  at  1.7  million  tons  for  1955)  will  be  subject 
to  the  tax.     (According  to  the  1953  census,  the  900  largest  mills  in 
India  -  i.e.,  power -operated  ones  employing  20  or  more  workers  -  produced 
*4-10,000  tons  of  oil.) 
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MALAYA'S  COCONUT  OIL  EXPORTS  UP  16  PERCENT 
IN  1955;  EXPORTS  OF  COPRA  DOWN  ONE-THIRD 

Coconut  oil  exports  from  Malaya  in  1955,  according  to  preliminary  official 
data,  were  91,826  short  tons,  16  percent  greater  than  in  1954  and  nearly  twice 
the  1935-39  level.    Copra  exports  of  42,4l9  tons  were  30  percent  less  than  the 
previous  year's  and  little  more  than  one -fifth  the  prewar  average.    Imports  of 
copra  also  dropped  slightly,  to  117,495  tons,  and  were  about  equal  to  the  average 
level  of  the  5  immediate  prewar  years.    Net  exports  of  coconut  oil  and  copra  (in 
terms  of  oil)  were  thus  about  44,000  tons. 

(NOTE :    The  data  reported  for  exports  and  imports,  July-September  and 
January-September  1955  in  the  tables  on  pp.  729  and  730  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  of  December  12,  1955,  were  erroneous .    Corrections  for  the  third  quarter 
appear  in  the  two  following  tables.) 


MALAYA:    Copra  exports  and  imports,  average  1935-39,  annual, 
1954-55,  July-September  and  October -December  1954-55 

(Long  tons) 


Country 

Average 

1954  l/. 

July -September  l/ 

October-December  ; 

y 

1955  ll 

1954  : 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Exports 
Czechoslovakia. . : 

652: 
2,050 
8,578 
11,322 
28,956 
4,703 
;  3,358 

4,350' 
4,100" 
3,550" 

10,337 
:  300 
•  1,500 
561 
12,525 
100 

6,622 

3/  4,222 
13,166 

350 

1,175" 
:  474 

500 
350 

:  300 
4oo 

925 
4,323 

1,500 

:  200 
:  600 
:  50 
:  2,350 
:  100 

:  4,942 

2,600 
1,948 
:  150 
12,695 
1,375 

9,917 
:  1,600 

2,725 
:  150 

123 

United  Kingdom. . 
Western  Germany. 

J B,    n  ••••••••••• 

Other  countries. 

Imports 
British 

Other  countries. 
Total ...»•« 

1,850 
57,750 
2/46,384 

2,825 
'  535 

2,483 

959 
19,286 

3,100 

1,150 

4/  151 
'  6,509: 

500 
4/  80.0 
200 

3,024 

:  500 
3,517 

:  300 
■hj  1,000 
:  805 

3,898 
4/  1,800 
1,247 

2,754 
811 

:  470 
180 

300 

1,110 

1,769 

■  4,826 
363 

=  l?l,69l 

'  64,898 

12,409 

5,646 

i6,8?5 

:  12,116 

42,419 

:  10,617 
:  105,500 
2,134 

4,3?6 
'  117,745 
5/10,228 

'  1,853 
:  32,847 
2,432 

'  355 
28,983" 
376 

1,112 
31,253 
4,265 

:  653 
:  28,384 
84 

1,968 
113,530 
:  1,997 

:  ,118 ,,2,51 

1^2.^69 

T7.132 

29,714 

^.630 

29.121: 

117,495 

T/  Preliminary.  2/  Total  Germany.  3/  Include 
Finland.         Includes  4,988  tons  from  Thailand 


tons  to  Finland.    4/  All  to 


Compiled  from  official  statistics. 
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MALAYA:    Coconut  oil  exports  and  imports,  average  1935-39, 
annual  195^-55,  July-September  and  October-December  195^-55 

(Long  tons) 


Country 

Average 
1935-39 

195^  y 

July-Sept.  1/ 

Oct. -Dec.  1/ 

1955  y 

:  195^  . 

1955 

195* 

1955 

Exports 

100 
20 
822 
185 

8,857 
100 

190 

3,90o 
2,028 

1+81+ 
2,114 
-  3,789 

331 
3,627 

2,325 
725 
1,900 

3,91^ 

:  727 
:  2,378 
:  3,1+18 
:  861 

.  7,373 
:  2,909 

:  1,937 
•  10,050 
10,662 
2,008 
15,3*5 
8,971 
83I+ 
6,1+80 
ll+,97l+ 
788 

1,1+33 
H,56l 
:  231 
866 
:  926 
2,675 

^,0O5 

I  6,253 

2,1+03 

1,739 
2,506 

2,952 
2/  990 
26,029 

19,757 
92 1+ 
890 
11,81+7 
:  171 
:  385 
813 
:  601 

•  l,08l« 

1,765 
199 

1,115 

911 

.  10,9^3 
7,1+58' 
:  89 
:  2k0> 
•  1,722, 
:  1+8 
:  80 

:  155 

5,181+ 
5,399 

1,352 
:  1,585 
:  3*5 
1+50 

2,619 
:  56 
•  1+22 

515 
■  617 
500 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1,391 
22,500 

3,119 

3,295 
325 

586 
3,1+00 
61 

8- 

90 

1,116' 
5*1 

175 
3,39* 
50 
30 
55 

1+28 

^7,109 

79,226 

:  23,181+ 

25,011 

17,590 

26,127 

91,826 

Imports 

British  possessions.. 

:  16 
328 
229 

:  1+60 
:  258 

70 

:  73 

207  < 
35- 

180 
72 

:  151 
15 

563 
88 

573 

718 

:  l*+3 

2k2< 

252 

166 

651 

1/  Preliminary ~.    2j  All  to  Yugoslavia . 


Compiled  from  official  statistics. 


CANADA'S  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASES  IN  FEBRUARY 

Canada's  cotton  mill  consumption  amounted  to  3l+,200  bales  (500  pounds 
gross)  in  February  1956,  increasing  5  percent  over  January  consumption  of 
32,500  bales,  and  10  percent  higher  than  the  31,200  bales  consumed  in  February 
1955*    Consumption  for  the  'J -month  period  August -February  1955-56  amounted  to 
235,000  bales,  or  15  percent  more  than  the  20l+,000  bales  consumed  a  year 
earlier . 
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Canada's  cotton  imports  during  the  first  k  months  (August -November) 
of  the  1955-56  marketing  year  amounted  to  123,000  hales  or  2k  percent 
higher  than  imports  of  99>000  hales  in  the  same  months  of  195^-55-  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  however,  have  dropped  to  ahout  half  of  the 
previous  year,  amounting  to  only  U8,000  hales  in  the  current  period  as 
compared  with  95*000  hales  in  August -November  195^« 

Imports  from  Mexico  increased  from  2,000  hales  in  August -November 
195^  to  62,000  hales  in  the  same  months  of  1955*     Imports  from  other 
supplying  countries  in  the  current  period,  with  figures  for  195^-55  in 
parentheses  were:    Nicaragua  U,800  hales  (none);  El  Salvador  ^-,300 
(none);  Pakistan  1,800  (500);  Brazil  900  (900);  India  500  (100);  Peru 
250  (200);  and  Guatemala  100  (none). 

The  total  imports  of  123,000  hales  for  the  current  period  compare 
with  consumption  of  135*000  hales  for  the  same  k  months  (August -No vemher 
1955)  to  indicate  that  cotton  stocks  are  "being  reduced. 


ITALIAN  COTTON  INSTITUTE  PROPOSES  5 
PERCENT  CUT  IN  MILL  ACTIVTTY 

The  Italian  Cotton  Institute  has  proposed  a  5  percent  cut  in  mill 
activity  to  bring  textile  production  into  line  with  demand  to  permit 
supplies  of  finished  goods  to  he  worked  off.    If  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  approved  "by  the  Italian  Committee  for  Reconstruction,  all 
mills  defined  as  "Cotonieri"  (spinners)  will  he  ohliged  within  2  months 
to  reduce  their  activities  hy  5  percent  until  further  notice.  Lagging 
textile  exports  and  a  nominal  rate  of  domestic  consumption  during  re- 
cent months  have  caused  accumulation  of  excess  supplies  of  finished 
cotton  textiles. 

Italy's  mill  consumption  of  225,000  hales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  the 
first  k  months  (August -November)  of  the  1955-56  season  has  already 
dropped  nearly  15  percent  from  consumption  of  263,000  hales  in  the  same 
months  of  the  195^-55  season. 


MEXICO  1956  COTTON  ACREAGE 
EXPECTED  TO  DROP  BY  12  PERCENT 

Mexico's  1956  cotton  acreage  is  expected  to  drop  ahout  12  percent 
below  the  record  area  of  2,600,000  acres  harvested  in  1955-56,  although 
the  yields  per  acre  may  increase.    Cotton  planting  in  Mexico  hegins  in 
late  January  and  February  in'  the  Matamoros  and  Sinaloa  districts,  and 
in  most  of  the  other  important  cotton  growing  areas  during  March,  and 
ends  in  May.    The  expected  decreases  are  the  result  of  declining  prices 
in  1955*  and  the  Government's  new  policy  to  reduce  cotton  production 
in  favor  of  wheat. 
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Most  of  the  reduction  is  expected  in  the  West  Coast  States  of  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa,  with  some  reduction  in  the  Mexicali  and  Colima  areas.  The 
reductions  were  effected  "by  means  of  credit  restrictions  to  growers, 
particularly  in  marginal  areas,  and  by  control  of  water  available  for 
irrigation.    Since  credit  restrictions  have  affected  principally  the 
marginal  producers,  average  yields  per  acre  in  1956  may  be  higher  than 
in  1955-    Barring  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the  outlook  is  for  a 
crop  of  about  2  million  bales,  although  some  private  estimates  are  as 
low  as  1.8  million. 

The  1955-56  crop  is  now  estimated  at  2,170,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross),  increasing  22  percent  over  the  195^-55  crop  of  1,780,000  bales. 
Area  for  the  1955-56  crop  was  U3  percent  higher  than  in  195^-55 • 


MEXICO:     Revised  estimate  of  cotton  production  by  regions, 

195^  and  1955 


Region 

:  Area  harvested 

Production  1/ 

:  195^ 

1955 

195^  • 

1955 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

bales 

bales 

 :       525  ' 

687 

329 

k$k 

 :  1^-50 

^32 

1+08 

 :  350 

7I+8 

:  383 

596 

 :  2^6 

319 

3^5 

1K35 

 :  125 

173 

187 

:  177 

 :  35 

1+7 

:  37 

:  39 

 :  IT 

37 

13 

9 

25 

7 

26 

 :  60 

132 

:  37 

:  56 

:  2,600 

1,780 

■  2,170 

1/  Production  in  bales  of  500  pounds  gross. 


Mexico's  cotton  exports  during  January  and  February  were  reported 
to  be  unusually  heavy,  and  trade  reports  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the 
exportable  surplus  from  the  1955  crop  has  already  been  sold.  Exports 
during  the  first  6  months  (August -January)  of  the  1955-56  marketing  year 
amounted  to  1,323,000  bales,  or  U9  percent  higher  than  the  885,000  bales 
exported  in  the  same  months  of  195^-55 •    About  70  percent  of  the  August- 
January  1955-56  exports  moved  through  United  States  ports  for  trans- 
shipment to  other  countries.    Only  18,500  bales  of  Mexican  cotton  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  annually  for  consumption,  under 
terms  of  the  United  States  import  quota  for  Upland-type  cotton. 

Principal  destinations  of  Mexico's  cotton  exports  (excluding  those 
through  the  United  States  ports)  in  August -January  1955-56,  with  com- 
parable 195I4-- 55  figures  in  parentheses  were:    :Japan  182,000  bales 
(157,000);  West  Germany  98,000  (13,000);  the  United  Kingdom  31,000 
(9,000);  the  Netherlands  28,000  ( 15,000);  Belgium  20,000  (15,000);  and 
Canada  16,000  (only  200). 
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Mexico's  cotton  transshipments  through  the  United  States  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures)  in  August-December  1955  were  destined  principally 
to  the  following  countries,  with  comparable  figures  for  195^  given  in  paren- 
theses:    Western  Germany  157,000  bales  (89,000);  the  United  Kingdom  105,000 
(71,000);  Japan  87,000  ( 116,000);  the  Netherlands  78,000  (69,000);  and 
Belgium  6^,000  (82,000). 

Mexico's  cotton  consumption  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  is  expected 
to  increase  about  10  percent  over  the  U20,000  bales  consumed  in  195^-55 • 
Practically  all  cotton  consumption  in  Mexico  is  by  spinning  mills. 

Cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1955,  were  estimated  at  225,000  bales  as 
compared  with  125,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier.    Both  figures  are  calculated 
from  July  1  stocks  and  July  ginnings,  consumption  and  exports.    With  trade 
reports  that  February  1956  exports  were  at  about  the  same  level  as  in 
January  (231,000  bales),  total  exports  for  August -February  1955-56  would 
amount  to  about  1,550,000  bales,  and  March  1  stocks,  not  including  those 
held  by  mills,  were  estimated  at  230,000  bales.    Most  of  this  has  already 
been  sold  for  export  and  will  be  shipped  during  March  and  April. 

Some  recovery  in  Mexico's  cotton  prices  has  occurred  since  the  low  of 
22.67  U.  S.  cents  a  pound  for  Middling  15/l6  inch  at  Torreon  in  December 
1955-    Prices  averaged  23. 50  cents  during  January,  and  25.^-2  cents  in 
February.  These  prices  do  not  include  the  export  tax  of  5«5^  cents  a  pound. 


MEXICO:    Average  monthly  prices  for  Middling  15/l6  inch  staple 
 cotton  at  Torreon,  July  1953  -  February  1956  l/  

Month  ;     1953-5^    !     195^-55    !  1955-56 


:            (U.  S 

.  cents  per  pound) 

 !  27.55 

27.1^ 

25 

.12 

28.75 

:  25 

M 

 :  26.77 

29.95 

23 

.98 

 :  27.19 

29.  U2 

23 

.kk 

 :  28.11 

28  AO 

22 

.86 

'  27.96 

22 

.67 

27.62 

23 

•  50 

:  27.0^ 

:  25 

.k2 

 :  31.13 

2^.16 

 :  31.77 

25.76 

 :  25.9^ 

25. 64- 

1/  Prices  exclude  export 

tax  of  5.5^  cents  a  pound. 

2/  Not  available 

FINLAND  INCREASES  CONSUMPTION 
OF  U.  S.  COTTON 


Finland's  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  in  August -January  1955-56 
amounted  to  8,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  or  22  percent  of  all  cotton  con- 
sumed, representing  an  increase  of  Ik  percent  over  consumption  of  7,000 
bales  of  United  States  cotton  in  the  comparable  period  of  195^-55- 
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Total  cotton  consumption  in  the  current  period  amounted  to  36,000 
bales ,  an  increase  of  9  percent  over  the  total  of  33*000  bales  consumed 
in  August -January  195^-55*    The  increased  use  of  United  States  cotton 
was  attributed  primarily  to  improved  supplies  resulting  from  cotton  pur- 
chases made  under  provisions  of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  ^80. 

Finland's  cotton  imports  in  August -January  1955-56  amounted  to 
39,000  bales  or  3^  percent  higher  than  imports  of  29,000  bales  in  the 
comparable  months  of  the  195^-55  season.    Imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  19,000  bales  or       percent  of  the  total  in  the  period  under 
review,  as  compared  with  only  3*000  bales  or  10  percent  of  total  imports 
a  year  earlier.     Imports  from  other  principal  sources  of  Finland's  cotton 
imports  in  August -January  1955-56  amounted  to  17,000  bales  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  3,000  bales  from  Egypt,  as  compared  with  22,000  and  3,000, 
respectively,  for  the  same  months  of  195^- 55 • 

Cotton  stocks  on  January  31*  1956,  amounted  to  28,000  bales  as  com- 
pared with  25,000  bales  held  on  August  1,  1955,  and  21,000  bales  on 
January  31*  1955*    Stocks  of  United  States  cotton  also  improved  from 
3,000  bales  on  January  31,  1955*  to  10,000  bales  on  July  31*  1955*  and 
to  21,000  bales  on  January  31*  1956. 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS:  MIDSEAS0N 
REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Exports  of  779*000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  market  year  (August- 
July)  represent  a  decline  of  62  percent  from  the  total  of  2,0^0,000 
bales  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago.    Exports  of  81,000  bales  in 
January  were  the  lowest  on  record  for  that  month  in  peacetime  years. 
Moderate  improvement  in  the  volume  of  exports  may  be  expected  to  the  end 
of  the  current  season  (July  31)  with  a  sharp  acceleration  in  exports  be- 
ginning August  1  under  the  new  cotton  export  program  announced  on 
February  28. 

Under  this  program,  Government -owned  stocks  of  all  qualities  of 
Upland  cotton  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  competitive  bid  prices  for 
export  through  regular  commercial  channels.    Sales  will  begin  as  soon  as 
instructions  and  regulations  are  ready  for  release  but  export  movement 
will  not  be  permitted  until  August  1,  1956.    The  quantity  to  be  offered 
for  export  was  not  specified  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  repeated, 
in  the  announcement,  his  previous  promises  that  "sales  will  be  made  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  avoid  disrupting  world  market  prices  and  impairing 
the  traditional  competitive  position  of  friendly  countries" . 

The  low  level  of  United  States  cotton  exports  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  market  year  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  anticipation  on 
'the  part  of  both  buyers  and  sellers  abroad  during  all  of  1955*  that 
prices  of  United  States  cotton  for  export  would  be  reduced.    Prices  of 
foreign  growths  declined  by  around  25  percent  while  prices  of  United 
States  cotton  remained  close  to  the  loan  level,  roughly  5  "to  8  cents  a 
pound  above  those  for  similar  quality  foreign  growths. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination,  averages 
1935-39  and  1945-1*9]  annual  1953  and  1951*;  August -January  1954-55 

and  1955-56 

(Equivalent  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  destination 


Averages  : 

1953  ; 

i  \J      JL_  « 

19  51*  ; 

August -January 

1935-39: 

y  — ■*  y    -s  y  ' 

1945 _^9: 

•1954-55: 

-*~  y  y  1    y  y  * 

1955-56 

-*-y  y  y  y 

1,000  : 

1 

,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

tales  ; 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales 

bale  s  : 

bales 

0 

y 

36' 

1*2: 

15: 

9: 

6 

l69' 
-1-  y 

131: 

68: 

66: 

51: 

y  -1-  * 

2 

65- 

^  y 

57: 

0' 

0 

0: 

0 

33* 

14: 

23 

21: 

13: 

0 

35" 

—t  y 

21: 

10 

13: 

0: 

15 

662- 

575: 

1*75 

k±6> 

293: 

56 

511: 

340- 

389: 

350: 

232: 

29 

1^2: 

U89: 

269- 

21*9- 

155: 

26 

107 

131: 

104 

95 

59 

y  y 

1 

17 

7 

Ik 

12 

7 

0 

180 

69 

:  0 

?•  ■  0 

0 

0 

36 

K 

:  0 

11 

0 

0 

108 

69 

:  167' 

197 

:  51 

82 

115 

 y 

12. 

k3- 

51 

3k- 

2 

11 

26« 

2l*: 

37 

:  32 

8 

1,3^6 

1+88 

1*22 

:  1*21 

:  272 

38 

17 

3/ 

hi 

1*0 

103 

:  31* 

1 

31 

33 

:  10 

:  9 

1 

3 

3,885 

2,5^5 

2,100 

•  2,066 

1,240 

269 

y 

301 

275 

:  237 

:  307 

1  166 

:  38 

9 

20 

:  27 

10 

:  7 

1* 

20 

2k 

:  7 

2 

L  1 

:  9 

11 

16 

20 

:  19 

:  15 

:  1 

52 

86 

\  lol 

:  ol 

:  54 

:  1 

117 

1*01 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

22 

6 

:  16 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

2/ 

5 

:  22 

:  27 

:  15 

:  7 

l,l¥2 

585 

:  1,005 

:  678 

:  355 

:  292 

48 

96 

:  170 

:  Ik 

:  58 

if 

1 

:  110 

:  120 

:  1*8 

50 

9 

7 

:  >*5 

:  52 

:  29 

:  10 

21 

46 

:6/  68 

7/  73 

36 

1*0 

5,589 

:  4,065 

:  3,914 

:  3,585 

:  2,040 

779 

5,300 

:  3,917 

:  3,761 

:  3,W7 

:  1,960 

71+2 

Austria  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia. . . . 

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany,  West  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig. 

Portugal  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  


Yugoslavia. . 
Other  Europe 


Canada  

Chile  

Colombia  

Cuba  , 

India  

China  

French  Indochina  , 

Indonesia  , 

Japan  , 

Korea,  Republic  of..., 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  , 

Australia  , 

Other  countries  , 

Total  500 -lb.  Bales 
Total  Running  Bales 


1/  4 -year  average.     2/  Less 
If  any,  included  in  ""other 
Ethiopia  11.    jj  Israel  20, 


than  500  bales.     3/  Includes  Greece  21.  4/ 
countries."    5/  3-year  average.     6/  Israel  12, 
French  Morocco  11. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Developments  in  cotton  production,  trade,  and  prices,  outside  the 
United  States  in  the  past  year  have  tended  to  depress  United  States  cot- 
ton exports  in  the  current  season.    However,  these  developments  as  well 
as  the  new  export  program  for  1956-57  have  provided  conditions  which 
should  cause  a  substantial  increase  in  United  States  cotton  exports  next 
season.    Cotton  exports  under  all  foreign  aid  programs  will  be  made  at 
the  same  prices  as  those  for  which  cotton  is  sold  through  regular  com- 
mercial trading. 

REVIEW  OF  1955  WORLD  BARLEY  AND  OATS  PRODUCTION 

The  1955-56  world  production  of  barley  and  oats  is  estimated  at 
about  ikl  million  short  tons,  based  on  the  latest  information  available 
to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  third  estimate  of  the  over- 
all world  total  for  the  two  grains  shows  a  very  slight  increase  over  the 
previous  estimate  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  January  16, 
1956.     Slight  changes  in  some  countries  resulted  in  a  small  increase 
over  the  previous  estimate  of  the  world  total  for  both  barley  and  oats, 
confirming  earlier  forecasts  that  this  would  be  an  all-time  record  pro- 
duction of  these  grains. 


World  production  of  barley  and  oats  is  now  about  evenly  divided  on 
a  tonnage  basis,  reflecting  a  rising  trend  in  barley  compared  with  the 
prewar  level.    In  1935-39;  barley  represented  only  about  k^  percent  of 
the  combined  total.    The  world  barley  crop  is  now  estimated  at  2,885 
million  bushels  compared  with  the  195*+  production  of  2,8k0  million  bush- 
els and  the  1935-39  average  of  2,365  million.    Barley  acreage  is  about 
8.7  million  acres  larger  than  in  1935-39* 

World  production  of  oats,  at  k,k65  million  bushels,  is  also  above 
the  195*+  crop  of  ^,290  million  and  is  100  million  bushels  above  the 
1935-39  average.    Acreage  of  oats,  in  contrast  with  barley  acreage,  is 
15  million  acres  less  than  in  the  prewar  period.    The  bulk  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  oats  acreage  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  is  only  partly  offset  by  increases  in  a  number  of  other 
areas . 


North  America's  barley  production  is  estimated  at  6 50  million  bush- 
els, more  than  100  million  bushels  larger  than  in  195*+  •    This  near- 
record  figure  is  almost  twice  the  prewar  average  of  331  million  bushels. 
The  outturn  in  the  United  States  this  season  has  been  exceeded  only  once 
and  the  Canadian  harvest  was  also  one  of  that  country's  largest. 

The  United  States  harvest  of  391  million  bushels  is  20  million  bush- 
els above  the  large  195*+  crop  and  152  million  above  the  1935-39  average. 
Canada's  production  of  252  million  bushels  is  almost  triple  the  prewar 
level.    Both  acreage  and  yields  are  substantially  above  the  prewar  average, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
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Production  of  oats  in  Worth  America,  as  estimated  at  1,983  million 
bushels,  is  a  near-record  outturn  as  a  result  of  record  production  in  the 
United  States  and  of  well  above  average  production  in  Canada.    The  new 
record  harvest  of  1,576  million  in  the  United  States  is  530  million 
bushels  above  the  prewar  level.    Acreage  is  5  million  acres  larger,  but 
the  sharp  increase  in  yields  is  the  more  significant  factor  in  the  in- 
crease.   The  new  record  of  38-5  bushels  per  acre  in  1955  contrasts  with 
29.2  bushels  in  1935-39*    Canada's  acreage  in  oats  is  down  about  2 
million  acres  from  that  period,  but  a  very  sharp  increase  in  yields 
brings  production  to  the  high  figure  of  hok  million  bushels. 

In  Europe  production  of  these  grains  is  large  mainly  because  of 
greatly  increased  yields  in  most  countries.     Some  increase  in  barley 
acreage  is  more  than  offset  by  a  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  of  oats. 
Barley  production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  675  million  bushels, 
an  increase  of  ^0  million  over  the  large  195*+  harvest  and  262  million 
above  the  average  period.    Production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  placed  at 
215  million  bushels,  slightly  above  the  195*+  total  but  moderately  below 
the  prewar  average. 

Production  of  oats  in  Europe  is  also  slightly  above  the  195*+  total, 
mainly  because  of  higher  yields.    Acreage  shows  little  change  from  a 
year  ago.    Production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  1,018  million 
bushels.    Yields  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  higher  than  in  195*+  and 
in  some  instances  reached  new  records.    Production  in  Eastern  Europe  was 
above  the  poor  195*+  crop  though  it  was  still  somewhat  below  average. 


The  harvest  of  these  grains  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  indicated  to  be 
less  than  in  195*+;  with  some  acreage  shifted  from  barley  and  oats  to 
corn  in  the  program  for  greatly  expanded  corn  production.    Weather  con- 
ditions were  adverse  in  the  east  and  northwestern  regions  but  were 
considerably  better  than  in  195*+  in  many  other  areas  that  suffered  from 
serious  drought  that  year. 

The  outturn  of  these  grains  in  Asia  is  slightly  above  the  total 
for  195*+  because  of  a  small  increase  in  barley.    The  total  of  8^0  million 
bushels  of  barley  compares  with  827  million  in  195*+-    The  bulk  of  the 
net  increase  is  in  Turkey,  with  a  gain  of  37  million  bushels  over  the 
poor  195*+  crop.     This  more  than  offsets  reductions  in  a  number  of  other 
countries.    Production  of  oats  is  estimated  at  110  million  bushels,  the 
same  as  in  195*+- 

Production  of  barley  and  oats  in  Africa  is  considerably  less  than 
in  195*+-    The  reduction  is  especially  sharp  for  barley,  for  which  the 
1955  crop  of  129  million  bushels  is  50  million  below  the  large  195*+ 
harvest.    Reductions  were  large  in  French  North  Africa  particularly  in 
French  Morocco.    Oats  is  of  lesser  importance  in  this  area  and  the  con- 
tinental total  of  20  million  bushels  compares  with  22  million  a  year  ago. 
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In  South  America  a  small  net  decline  from  the  195^  harvest  is 
reported,  with  a  small  increase  in  oats  offset  by  smaller  barley  produc- 
tion.   The  total  of  70  million  estimated  for  barley,  though  less  than  in 
195^-j  is  somewhat  above  average.    Argentina  accounts  for  about  65  percent 
of  the  total  barley  for  South  America.    That  country's  estimate  of 
million  bushels  compares  with  51  million  in  195*+ •    Both  harvested  acreage 
and  average  yields  were  below  those  of  the  previous  season. 

Production  of  oats  is  now  placed  at  60  million  bushels,  compared 
with  56  million  last  year.    The  increase  is  in  Argentina  where  the 
present  estimate  of  about.  50  million  bushels  is  above  estimates  of  ^5 
million  for  195*+. 

Production  of  these  grains  is  at  a  new  high  in  Australia.  Produc- 
tion of  oats  is  at  an  all-time  record  and  barley  is  near  the  record. 
Production  of  oats  is  estimated  at  66  million  bushels.    This  is  sharply 
above  the  crop  of  kO  million  in  195*+  and  the  prewar  average  of  23  million 
bushels.     Barley  production  is  estimated  at  kO  million,  compared  with  30 
million  a  year  ago  and  the  prewar  average  of  12  million.    Acreage  expan- 
sion has  been  marked  for  both  grains. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 


GREEK  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED; 
COTTONSEED  OIL  PRODUCTION  RISING 

Although  the  most  recent  official  estimate  of  Greece's  1955-56  olive 
oil  production  is  placed  at  115,000  short  tons,  trade  estimates  run  much 
lower,  some  as  low  as  80,000  tons.    Actual  production  will  probably  not 
be  far  from  100,000  tons. 


It  is  still  too  early  for  any  significant  indication  as  to  the  size 
of  the  1956  crop.    Unofficial  estimates  of  recent  storm  damage  report 
some  breakage  of  limbs  and  branches  to  only  about  5  percent  of  the  trees . 
This  damage  is  probably  not  significant  enough  to  affect  production  ap- 
preciably.   1956  is  supposed  to  be  the  low  year  in  the  biennial  produc- 
tion cycle. 

The  production  of  cottonseed  oil  in  Greece  has  increased  with  the 
expansion  of  the  cotton  crop.    1955  production  of  cottonseed  oil  reached 
a  total  of  13,200  short  tons,  as  compared  with  9,900  tons  in  195*+ •  Cot- 
ton acreage  is  expected  to  expand  further  in  1956. 
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Total  exports  of  edible  olive  oil  in  1955  were  approximately  J,060 
short  tons,  as  compared  with  the  22,050  tons  originally  planned  to  be 
exported  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  28,  1955).    The  1955  figure 
was  only  k-1  percent  of  the  17,370  tons  exported  in  195^' 

GREECE ;    Exports  of  edible  olive  oil,  1955, 
by  country  of  destination 


(Short  tons) 


Italy 

M75 

United  States 

530 

U.S.S.R. 

330 

Egypt 

2k0 

Austria 

210 

United  Kingdom 

190 

Brazil 

185 

Other  Countries 

500 

Total 

7,060 

Exports  of  sulfur  olive  oil  (for  industrial  use)  in  1955  amounted 
to  lj-,980  tons,  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  over  195^--  Practically 
all  of  these  exports  went  to  Italy.    The  embargo  on  olive  oil  exports 
announced  last  December  continues. 

Greece  imported  increased  quantities  of  seed  oils  in  1955 >  largely 
because  of  low  olive  oil  production  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  keep  adequate  stocks  on  hand.    The  Government,  as  the  major 
buyer  of  foreign  oils,  imported  a  total  of  17,^-00  short  tons  between  July 
1955  and  February  1956.    These  imports  were  financed  with  aid  funds,  free 
dollars,  and  through  P.  L.  ^-80,  Title  I,  and  consisted  of  American  soy- 
bean oil,  except  for  1,300  tons  of  cottonseed  oil  from  Egypt. 

The  private  trade  imported  an  additional  2,500  tons  of  seed  oils 
during  the  1955  calendar  year,  2,300  tons  of  which  was  cottonseed  oil. 
Main  suppliers  of  these  shipments  were  the  Sudan,  the  Netherlands,  Egypt, 
and  Syria . 
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Issued  recently  and  available  (single  copies)  free  upon 
request  to  persons  in  the  U.  S.  from  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
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Foreign  Agriculture  magazine,  March  issue. 
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World  Tobacco  Analysis.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FT 


World  Production  of  Castor  Beans  Down  Slightly.  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FFO  1-56. 


The  Agricultural  Situation  in  Turkey,  1955*  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FATP  11-56. 


The  German  Market  for  Meat  Products.  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FLM  1-56. 


The  German  Market  for  Lard  and  Fatback.  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FLM  2-56. 


Forecast  1956  Cashew  Nut  Supplies .    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FN  2-56. 


1956  Argentine  Dried  Peach  and  Pear  Production  Higher.  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture  Circular  FDF  1-56. 


Canadian  Dried  Fruit  Imports  and  Dried  Apple  Production.  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FDF  2-56. 


The  World  Trade  of  the  Principal  Dairy  Supplying  Countries,  1953-5*+. 
FD  1-56. 


LATE 


NEWS 


The  Pakistan  import  duty  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  increased  on 
January  21,  1956  from  the  equivalent  of  U.  S.  $1.58  to  $1.89  per  pound. 


